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"Encyclopedia Brittanica." His whole discussion reveals lack 
of a really comprehensive acquaintance with the problem, and a 
singular failure to discriminate between the true and the false, 
especially a failure to reject from a chapter intended as an intro- 
duction for students theories and conclusions which have long 
since been weighed in the balance and found wanting. These 
matters are indeed exceedingly difficult to control, but they de- 
serve as much attention in such a volume as this as the establish- 
ment of a text or the preparation of a glossary. 

In spite of these shortcomings, this new edition of "Beowulf 
will fill a useful place, and, let us hope, will soon appear in a 
revised form, in which, freed from some of the inevitable errors 
which creep into the first printing of such a text, it will surely 
be of much service to future students of the poem. 

William Witherle La whence. 
Columbia University. 



THE OLD ENGLISH CHRISTIAN EPIC. A STUDY lis" 
THE PLOT TECHNIQUE OF THE JULIANA, THE 
ELENE, THE ANDREAS, AND THE CHRIST, IN 
COMPARISON WITH THE BEOWULF AND WITH 
THE LATIN LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By George Arnold Smithson. University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 303- 
400, September 30, 1910. Berkeley. The University Press. 
$1.00. 
In addition to furnishing an analysis of the plot characteris- 
tics of the Old English Christian epic, Dr. Smithson's study at- 
tacks the following problems: (1) the relation of the narrative 
art of the later group of poems to the narrative art of the 
Beowulf j (2) the influence of Latin literature on the narrative 
art of the Christian epics; (3) the comparative value of the 
poems of the group; and (4) the authorship of the Andreas. 

So far as the first problem is concerned, the dissertation is 
a continuation of Professor Harf s study of the development of 
narrative art in Ballad and Epic (Harvard Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, vol. xi). Dr. Smithson finds the 
Christian epic to be, in the main, another stage in the natural 
development traced by Professor Hart from simple ballads to 
the pagan epic Beowulf. A method differing somewhat from that 
of Ballad and Epic has been used, and the analysis does not 
show the thoroughness and elaboration which give weight to the 
conclusions of Professor Hart. 
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However, Dr. Smithson's purpose, at the outset, was not to 
trace the evolution of narrative art from pagan to Christian 
epic. He intended merely to point out the influence of Latin 
literature upon the narrative method of the Cynewulfian poems, 
and it was because of the negative results of this phase of the 
investigation that the scope was extended. Indeed, Dr. Smith- 
son finds "that there is almost nothing in the Christian epics 
which we could not account for, if we desired to do so, without 
going outside the field of Old English literature" (p. 341). In- 
asmuch as Latin culture had a firm hold in England, the absence 
of Latin influence on the narrative form is somewhat surprising. 
Dr. Smithson finds a reason for this condition in the fact that 
ecclesiastical writers were not friendly to the pagan poetry of 
Borne. It is true that Virgil was studied in the schools, but it 
was for grammar and diction rather than for literary art. And 
as for the later and more Christian Latin poetry, Cynewulf's 
poetic instinct kept him from preferring the foreign to the Eng- 
lish model supplied by the heroic epic. Even in the Christ, 
where a certain amount of Latin influence is pretty evident, there 
is scarcely any characteristic of which the germ may not be 
found in Beowulf and other Old English poems. 

Dr. Smithson's contributions to the third and fourth prob- 
lems are somewhat slight. He finds the Elene to be superior to 
the Juliana, the Andreas superior to the Elene, and the Christ 
so different in kind as to make a comparison fruitless. As to the 
Andreas problem, no conclusion is reached, but Cynewulfian 
authorship is regarded as probable, inasmuch as the advance of 
the Andreas over the Elene is not greater than that of the Elene 
over the Juliana. In this case as in others the study suffers in 
interest somewhat because of the negative character of the con- 
clusions. Moreover, the character of the material of these epics 
(derived from Latin sources) has certainly influenced the narra- 
tive form, even if there has been no tendency to substitute Latin 
for English models, so that a conclusion derived from a study 
which disregards sources can not be regarded as final. 

One cannot help wondering about the purpose of the two 
page bibliography (pp. 304 f.). Most of the books and articles 
mentioned have little or no relation to the specific subject under 
investigation. Some of them, e. g., Green's A History of the 
English People and Pancoasf s An Introduction to English Lit- 
erature, are honored, it seems, only because the author has 
chanced to turn to them for bits of information which any one 
of a dozen other volumes might have furnished just as well. 
As a result, the list has the appearance of being determined 
largely by accident. For the student it is practically valueless. 

A question arises, also, in regard to the scope of the study. 
There seems to be no good reason why plot should be considered 
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apart from the other elements of narrative art. Professor Hart's 
Ballad and Epic, which would be greatly weakened by such a 
narrowing of its field, should have furnished valuable hints for 
a broader treatment. Moreover, Dr. Comfort's papers on the 
chanson de geste (Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., vol. XXI, pp. 279 ft, 
and Quarterly Review, April, 1908) suggest the possibilities of 
studies in character as revealed in medieval literature ; and it is 
natural to wonder whether or not a consideration of character 
would confirm the conclusions which Dr. Smithson draws from 
a consideration of plot. A broader scope should have added in- 
terest both to the material and to the results. 

University of Illinois. Herbert Le Sourd Creek. 



DIE SATIREN HALLS, ihre Abhangigkeit von den altrom- 
ischen Satirikern und ihre Realbeziehungen auf die Shake- 
speare-Zeit. Von Konrad Schulze. Palaestra CVI. Ber- 
lin : Mayer & Miiller. 1910. (8 marks.) 
This monograph contains, in the first place, a reprint of the 
text of Joseph Hall's six books of Virgidemiarum, from the ear- 
liest editions (1597 and 1598), with complete variant readings 
from the second editions, followed by a discussion of the sources 
of the satires and their relation to Elizabethan life. It is gratify- 
ing to have such a carefully made text of this best representative 
of formal Elizabethan satire, for there has not been any satisfac- 
tory modern edition of the Virgidemiarum, and Dr. Schulze ap- 
pears to have done Ms editorial work very soundly. He has 
pointed out a considerable number of detailed borrowings from 
the Roman satirists, in addition to those noted by the present 
reviewer in The Rise of Formal Satire in England (1899), and 
has also indicated some interesting evidences, not hitherto noticed, 
of Hall's familiarity with Spenser. It must be said, however, 
that he has not escaped the temptation of the source-hunter to lay 
undue emphasis on verbal parallels of doubtful significance. Why 
pause, for example, to note a resemblance between Hall's 
"Each man writes ; there's so much labor lost. 

Much is seldom well; 
Of what is bad a little's a great deal" — 
and Donne's 

"They who write because all write have still 
That 'scuse for writing, and for writing ill" ? 
or between Hall's 

"Nought spendeth he for fear, nor spares for cost, 
And all he spends and spares besides is lost" — 
and Lodge's 



